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REPENTANCE. 
[Home-Talk by J. H. N.] 

HE word of Jesus Christ and the apos- 

tles to the people, was, Repent. And 
there can be no doubt that the old-fashioned 
road of repentance is still the way of salva- 
tion. We enter the gate now, as of old, by 
refusing-superficial righteousness, and turning 
the heart towards God in true sorrow for 
previous neglect, ingratitude and obtuseness. 
It is by this that our spirits are refined and 
harmonized to love; by this that they are 
made meek and lowly enough to enter into 
the circulation of Christ. By repentance his 
life takes effect upon us, breaks down our ego- 
tism, and assimilates us to his body, making 
us accretions to himself. 

Repentance may be defined to be the feel- 
ing of grief and humility, and the action con- 
sequent on that feeling, arising from the 
discovery of debts owing by us that we were 
not aware of; debts which instead of paying 
as we ought to have done, we have repaid 
with abuse. A really honorable, sensitive 
heart, such as God’s spirit inspires, can not 
bear to be ungratefully in debt. It longs to 
pay its obligations, and especially must be in 
agony when it discovers that instead of doing 


This operation of repentance was illustrated 
on the day of Pentecost, when the Jews whom 
Peter addressed found out the character of 
him whom they had slain. When they were 
made to see that Jesus was the best man 
among them, that in crucifying him they had 
destroyed one who was an example of right- 
eousness, and who had done them nothing but 
good, they were pricked to the heart. The 
conviction of ingratitude was overwhelming 
and their conversion was complete. 

Now, it may not be easy for us to bring 
home the facts which produced repentance in 
the Jews, with the same vividness of applica- 
tion which they felt. We have not personally 
crucified Christ as that generation did, and it 
may be difficult for us to make out a practical 
connection between us and those who did 
crucify him, such as to give us the force of 
their conviction for the crime. Yet since we 
know that the sin of the world is a unit, the 
work of a common spirit of evil, mankind 
must hold themselves partners with the Jews 
in owing the debt of Christ’s wrongs and 
death. 

Aside from this, however, there is a way 
in which repentance may be brought to bear 
in this age, in a manner almost as powerful as 
it did in the apostolic time. Let it be dem- 
onstrated, as it may be, that the personal 
influence of Jesus Christ is the cause of all 
this great development of civilization that is 
going on around us; that he is, silently and 
secretly, the great Master who is unfolding 
the sciences, who is the inventor of railroads 
and telegraphs and all the improvements in 
which the modern world glories; let it be 
shown, as it will be shown, that he is the 
originator of this grand march of progress; 
and then the prophets of the time may turn 
upon mankind and say, See what you have 
been doing in your unbelief! See what neg- 
lect and contempt you have thrown upon your 
instructor and leader! See how you have 
gloried in the attainments he gives, as if 
they were your own; and how your petty 
schools of science have distinguished them- 
selves as much for their infidelity as for their 
discoveries! Suppose this and more to be 
said, with such proof that men could not es- 
cape the edge of it. The effect would be, I 
think, a great repentance and a mourning for 
Christ, as a mother mourns for her dead first- 
born. The world would thus see that it has 
crucified its best friend by unbelief, as cruelly 
now as was done by the Jews and soldiers in 
ancient times, 





#0 it has abused its creditor. 


we may so speak), whom the scientific world 
has fought, for instance, with their theory of 
geology, has been the teacher of geology, 
the discoverer to men of all the truth there is 
init. Itis his spirit that has been modestly 
illuminating the world with reference to this 
science and patiently teaching men, while they 
did not recognize it, but turned his very teach- 
ing against him. The same facts are true in 
respect to medicine. He has taught whatever 
is valuable in the medical schools, and then 
the science he has communicated has been 
used to cast ridicule on his spiritual theory of 
the cause and cure of disease. 

The method of God in bringing men to 
repentance, is to do them good, and continue 
patiently to do them good, until at last they 
discover who is their benefactor, and realize 
that they have been evil and unthankful to 
the Being that brooded over them in mercy 
and kindness. Those who attain repentance 
are taught by Christ to co-operate in this 
method with God ; 7. e., to do good themselves 
to all classes, that they may be like their 
Father in heaven, “ who maketh the sun to 
shine on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” We 
are to go on showing mercy, seeking the good 
of men, and thus making materials for con- 
viction, and wait patiently till the truth is dis- 
closed and people find to their astonishment 
that they have been abusing the hand that 
blessed them and was stretched out to save 
them. That will make repentance. Then 
people will be pricked to the heart, and a 
softening of the spirit will come on, by which 
they will part company with the hardness of 
the devil and join themselves to the softness 
of heaven. That transition is ‘ repentance 
unto life.” 


THE WHITE BANNER. 


T may be well for Bible Communists, 

without making a parade of their personal 
welfare, to insist on a reversal of the old 
theory that perfect happiness is impossible, 
that the world is for every body a place of sor- 
row and a vale of tears. We beg pardon for 
disbelieving this old dogma; for knowing and 
asserting that it is not true. According to 
our understanding of life, quite the reverse of 
it is true. We find existence here a place of 
victory, of joy, of up-springing abundance of 
life. Why should it not be? Has Christ 
come into humanity for nothing? Did he 
pour out his life for us in vain? Is the unity 
that he instituted among his followers, fruitless ? 





I have no doubt that the very man (if 


Is the reward promised to them who forsake all 
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for him, a fiction? If not, if these transac- 
tions belonging to the history of Christianity 
and our salvation are of valid account, then 
there is a basis for assuming that perfect hap- 
piness now, here, and forever, is the normal 
state of man. 

Our earnestness for correcting the false 
view which we have referred to, springs not 
from an egotistical exaggeration of the impor- 
tance of personal happiness, but from the ne- 
cessity that every fair mind feels of doing 
justice to its benefactors. If a man should 
give you a hundred thousand dollars, it would 
be but a poor return for his generosity for you 
still to wear your ragged coat and feel poor 
and mean. So when Christ has fought all our 
battles and sounded the gamut of possible hu- 
man experience, from the helpless cry of the 
infant to the rending of the bands of death 
and ascension to immortal glory, and offers us 
this amazing line of victories for application 
to our own condition, how can we go mourning 
through the world, and call it a vale of tears? 

The theory that life is necessarily cumbered 
with sorrow and pain, responds exactly to the 
religion, or rather no-religion, of the poor 
wretch expressed in the 7th of Romans— 
‘when I would do good, evil is present with 
me’’—and both together form the devil’s body 
of theology. 

The theory which Bible Communism teaches 
and exemplifies, is, that there is a time for all 
things ; for repentance and seeking with tears 
among the rest; that there is a time for cruci- 
fixion and criticism and the giving up of all for 
Christ. But it also teaches that these are but 
the temporary, incidental conditions of a 
progress into life. When repentance is 
achieved, why repent again? When Christ is 
received, where is there room for aught but 
joy? When all has been given up for him, 
then begins the returning hundred-fold, and 
that inward song of the soul which blends 
with the anthems of eternity. a. 


EQUAL RIGHTS. 


HE false relation between the sexes in 

society abroad is quite as much to be 
criticised for the way it makes man subservient 
to woman, as for the power it gives him to tyr- 
annize over her. Perhaps in the domestic sphere, 
in the strict precincts of home, he is her tyrant; 
but prevailing sentiment requires that in the 
street and public saloons he should be her most 
obsequious servant. In the sphere of public 
observation, wherever -people congregate, as in 
the party, or the promenade, on board the cars 
or steam-boat, he is the waiter, the run-all and 
carry-all, instead of the woman. 

Whatever secret tyranny there may be at 
home on the part of men, all the public display 
is the reverse. We never can travel, for in- 
stance in the cars, without a feeling of shame 
for the offended dignity of the nobler sex, in the 
attitude they have to take at fashion’s dictation, 
towards unreasonable women. We have heard 
of “a sword with a man attached to it,” in 
burlesque of military pretensions. But with- 
out any burlesque we have seen men in travel- 


ing that were the merest appendage to woman ; 
at her service as a cane for walking, and “ gen- 
erally useful” as her hand and eye and ear and 
foot. 

The fashion of the world which requires men 
to wait on women and be particularly service- 
able in excursions out doors, spoils half the 
pleasure of going abroad together. It is a 
piece of bondage to the one, and insult to the 
other. We think the time will come when it 
will not be thought polite to require any unnec- 
essary politeness of others; and when men 
and women, in walking out together, will look 
for no more service on the one side than the 
other; when they will act with the simplicity 
and nature of children, leaving each other free. 
At present there is a sense of bondage in all 
the companionship of the sexes that one sees 
abroad. Two men will be in company and 
preserve the freedom of boyhood, and their 
frank sociability strikes you with pleasure ; 
but when you meet a man, with a woman on 
his arm, does it not suggest the idea of con- 
straint ? 


A man would be thought ungallant who 
should confess to any irksomeness in his civ- 
ilities to womankind, and doubtless the natural 
attraction between the sexes helps to compen- 
sate for the unnatural fashion; but how much 
pleasanter it would be, if the women, with all 
that makes their society agreeable, required no 
more politeness than is necessary between 
equals, and were truly companions, and not 
pets, of the brother-half of human kind. 

R. 


ON THE ROAD. 
BY AN 0. C. AGENT. 
IV. 

Dear CrrcvuLtar:—In my peregrinations I have 
been curious to notice the effect produced by Frank 
Leslie's illustrations of the O.C. I do not know 
what Mr. Reed intended to accomplish by his 
concluding article, indeed, I question if he knew, 
himself. The undisguised intent.of the series, was 
to enhance the sale of the paper; and so far as the 
first two numbers were coacerned, it did this; but 
Mr. Reed told me himself, that he did not know 
whether the last article would help or retard the 
sale. Neitherdo I know. But there is this about 
it; I find that the pictures, which with some excep- 
tions, are fair representations, have done us good. 

I am in contact with merchants and manufactu- 
rers and practical men of various kinds, some of 
whom make good-natured allusions to our news- 
paper notoriety, but I have yet to hear the first 
word of disrespect uttered against the O. C. - True, 
an Englishman, who had never heard of us only 
through Frank Leslie’s Illustrated, and did not know 
that 1 wasa member of the O. C., spoke doubtfully of 
the“ Free Love Community” at Oneida; whereupon 
I handed him my card. This took him aback and 
he had nothing to say. J had, though; and read 
to him the article in a late number of the Cr1r- 
CULAR on “ Perfunctory Cursing.” This was enough 
He seemed to think that he should have to correct 
his impressions about the Oneida Community, and 
cordially invited me to call again. 

On the whole Frank Leslie has done us more good 
than evil. The “holy horror” manifested is a kind 4 
of newspaper buncombe which both the O. C. and 
the public at large are getting used to. True, our 
principles are radical—startling perhaps, when first 
discovered—too much so to become popular. We 
are aware of this, and therefore avoid all obtrusive- 
ness. Our traps and silk are in the market but not 
so our principles. The commercial public recog- 
nize this fact and give us due credit. This is all 





we ask. 





If the O. C. is intensely radical on the one hand, it 
is as intensely conservative on the other, hence our 
existence for the past twenty-two years. If the Oneida 
Community were “ abominable” and “ filthy” as Mr. 
Reed pretends; he knows, and reason teaches, that it 
could not stand the glare of civilization twenty- 
two months. Like nitro-glycerine it would, long 
ere this, have exploded by spontaneous combustion. 
But enough about Frank Leslie. 

A word about “Shoo Fly.” It is surprising, the 
popular run this silly song is having. I am unable 
to account for it, but simply take the fact as it is. 
At the hotels it is sung by the clerks, boot-blacks, 
Bridgets and guests; played on the pianos and 
whistled in the streets; used in repartee and slang; 
and now, to cap the climax, I notice that one of 
Wagner’s new palece cars is marked “Shoo,” fol- 
lowed by a painting of an enormous fly. Ido 
not wonder that a little boy recently got things 
mixed in saying his evening prayer, after having 
been with pa to Bryant’s Minstrels : 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
Dats what my mudder said, 
Pray de Lord my soul to keep; 

Shoo Fly, dont bodder me.” 

Having a little leisure Friday afternoon, J] stepped 
into the Assembly Chamber at Albany, and was just 
in time to hear the stormy debate over the abroga- 
tion of the Registry law. There was vehement 
earnestness, if not eloquence among the speakers, and 
the excitement ran high. Messrs. Field, Littlejohn, 
Alvord and others, spoke with animation, and the 
strife was intense. I stayed long enough to see that 
the motion would be carried, and then left. 

After that,1 visited the State Geological Rooms 
where I spent a pleasant hour. Four or five spa- 
cious rooms are here devoted to choice collections, 
and the tokens of science and art are every-where to 
be seen. The arrangement of the curiosities is unique 
and all that could be desired. With leisure on 
their hands, none should omit a visit to these Rooms. 

On Friday evening, I attended the celebration, 
given in Albany, of the Fifteenth Amendment. 
Tweddle Hall was handsomely decorated, and of 
course, filled to its utmost capacity. The colored 
population were well represented, and really did 
themselves honor. An original poem was read by 
Miss. Mary C. Topps, whom I judged to be an oc- 
toroon. Frederick Douglass was eloquent, and Do- 
ring’s orchestra and cornet-band from Troy, dis- 
coursed excellent music. As Fred. Douglass said ; 
“ Henceforth, the negro in this country, is to be the 
architect of his own fortune.” 

To-day I attended church in this city, and listened 
to the preaching of Dr. Vincent (Presbyterian). He 
is a young man of talent, and seemed remarkably 
free from cant. In his prayers he reminded me of 
Henry Ward Beecher. Here too, the music was fine. 

B. 

Troy, N. Y., April 24, 1870. 


FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
Washington, D. C., April 28, 1870. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Much of the country between 
Jersey City and Philadelphia, appears to be under 
very high cultivation. Extensive strawberry planta- 
tions are often seen; also large and numerous peach 
orchards. Land rather poorly cultivated between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, and still worse between 
Baltimore and Washington. The season of course 
was more advanced as the distance from the Oneida 
parallel was increased, indicated by the increasing 
abundance of foliage and blossoms as well as by 
other unmistakable signs. Here in Washington the 
peach trees are in fullest bloom. 

It was interesting to observe the increasing pro- 
portion of colored people as we progressed south- 
ward. At first, occasionally a black face and woolly 
head was seen; then a group of the same sort; then 
negro cabins ever growing thicker ; until here, every 
second person appears to have had a negro for one 
or more of his or her ancestors. Black faces shine 
every-where. I should add that many of the ne- 
groes have intelligent countenances, and it is evident 
that their condition is much more favorable to 
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progress than it was years ago. Considerable effort 
is made to give them the advantages of educational 
training. Occasionally one hears political discus- 
sions among these newly enfranchised people which 
are at least amusing. But it is still a wonder that 
they are allowed to take partin politics here in 
this city, and have their churches, and schools, and 
even a college, and that one of their blood should be 
recognized as a U. S., Senator: miracles of the nine- 
teenth century ! 

The first sight one gets of the capital, approach- 
ing by car, is not favorable. Imaginations of splen- 
did buildings, palatial residences, glorious avenues, 
well-paved streets, and other accessories appropriate 
to the capital of the great Republic, receive a deci- 
ded and uncomfortable check as one rides into the 
city through a miserable collection of hovels and 
cabins. It is unpleasant to add that a further and 
more thorough knowledge of the city fails to en- 
tirely remove this first disagreeable impression. 
Aside frum the government buildings and the large 
hotels, and the public grounds, there is little in the 
city to admire. It is a city of the greatest contrasts. 
The splendor and substantial character of the pub- 
lic edifices only render the insignificant and often 
unsightly dwelling-houses still more mean. I was 
never in a city of this size in which there were any 
thing like the number of unattractive-looking houses, 
or in which the streets were in such poor condition. 
This condition of things is accounted for by the 
fact that there are here no great manufacturing busi- 
nesses, and the city is not a great center of trade. I 
am told that it has greatly improved since the war, 
as northern men with northern capital are coming 
in, and erecting a better classof houses. * * * 

My business in this city was in connection with 
the income tax lately assessed on the O. C. in conse- 
quence of the reversal of the decision of Commis- 
sioner Lewis by Commissioner Delano. The Daily 
National Republican of Saturday morning contained 
the tollowing paragraph : 

“The Commissioner of internal revenue has di- 
rected that the assessment of tax in the Oncida Com- 
munity, New York, as well as those of the Shaker 
communities shall be suspended until Congressional 


action is taken in the modification of the revenue 
law.” 


Thus one point was definitely determined. Then 
for the second, namely, to ascertain the probable 
action of Congress in regard to Community income- 
taxation. 

By the courtesy of a member of Congress to 
whom I was introduced, I was promised an intro- 
duction to Gen. Schenck, chairman of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means. The gentleman 
invited me to accompany him to the Capitol, but on 
reaching the hall of Representatives he speedily dis- 
appeared, and did not return with the expected 
reply from Gen. Schenck, and could not. There 
not being a quorum present, 


A ROLL-CALL OF THE HOUSE 
was ordered, and all egress and ingress prevented. 
The object of this was two-fold: to obtain a present 
quorum, and to impress upon the delinquents the 
importance of punctual attendance at the sessions of 
the House,whether in the day or night. The Sergeant- 
at-arms was directed after the roll had been called, 
to arrest and bring before the bar of the House ab- 
sent members. Messengers were immediately dis- 
patched to all parts of the building, and of the city. 
Each absentee was thus addressed by the Speaker : 
“Mr. ——, you have been absent from the session of 
the House without its leave. What excuse have you 
to offer?” Some excuses were satisfactory, but gen- 
erally the delinquents were fined $10. The lucky 
ones enjoyed the proceedings “ hugely,” as did the 
Jookers-on in the galleries. Some who were caught 
made sport of it. Others said, “damn it!” and 
used other expressions more forcible than polite. 
One big fellow, took advantage of a small crack, to 
crowd into the Hall in spite of considerable resis- 
tance, being determined not to be arrested, but 
he was induced to walk out again, and be arrested 
anc brought in by the Sergeant-at-arms. It wasa 
lively and interesting scene. The messengers were 


few moments ; peals of laughter greeted every un- 
fortunate, whose excuse was not accepted; jokes 
flew thick and fast. Here are a few specimen excu- 
ses and jokes from the Globe ; 


“Mr. Fircn.—I have noticed within the last few 
days that the Pennsylvania delegation seemed to 
have lost that active interest in the tariff that they 
had a week ago; and when I came here to-night I 
presumed that in consequence of their absence there 
might be no quorum present; sol stepped below 
and took a bath. 

“Mr. Ketuey.—I move that the gentleman be 
fined ten dollars for misapprehending the Penn- 
sylvania delegation. [Laughter.] 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore.—The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
that the gentleman from Nevada be fined ten dollars. 

“The motion was agreed to. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore—Mr. McCrary, you 
have been absent from the session of the House 
without its leave. What excuse have you to offer? 

“Mr. McCrary.—I think Mr. Speaker, the House 
ought to apologize to me. 1 came here last evening 
and the House had adjourned. I came again this 
evening and the doors, just a minute or two before 
my arrival, had been locked; I was kept waiting a 
long time outside before being permitted to enter 
the House for the purpose of discharging my duties. 
I think the House has treated me badly. 

Mr. Auiison.—I move that my colleague [Mr. 
McCrary] be excused. 

“Mr Scuenck.—l move to amend the motion so 
as to fine the gentleman ten dollars for being absent 
without leave. 

“The amendment of Mr. Schenck was agreed to; 
and the motion of Mr. Allison as amended, was 
adopted. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore.—Mr. Poland, of Ver- 
mont, you have been absent from this session of the 
House without its leave. What excuse have you to 
offer ? 

“Mr. PoLanp.—I was invited with my wife to 
visit my minister this evening, and I went with her 
and cut my visit as short as possible, for the purpose 
of being here to attend to business, but unfortunately 
was a minute too late. 

“Mr. Srites.—I move the gentleman be excused. 

“Mr. INGERSOLL. I move that he be fined forty- 
five per cent ad valorem. [Laughter.] 

“Mr. RaAnDALL.—I move that he be excused on 
the payment of the usual fees. 

“The motion was agreed to. 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore.—Mr. Trimble, you 
have been absent from the session of the House 
without its leave. Whet excuse have you to offer ? 

“Mr, TrimptE.—I have leave of absence for 
three weeks, and have been expecting to go to Ken- 
tucky. Ireached the House just at the time the 
doors were closed and could not get in, and I went 
into the gallery, the next nearest place. 

“ The SPEAKER pro tempore.—The Chair is informed 
that the record shows the gentleman to have leave 
of absence for three weeks. 

“Mr. SHanxs.—Then I move that he retire. 
(Laughter.) 

“The SPEAKER pro tempore.—Mr. Hale you have 
been absent from the session of the House without 
its leave. What excuse have you to offer? 

“Mr. Hate.—I have not, Mr. Speaker, as the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Eldridge] has, any ex- 
tensive experience in this House to go back on. He 
says that this is the first time he has been caught in 
seven years. lcan only say that this is the last 
time I shall be caught for seven years to come. 

“ Mr. ELpRmDGE.—Having paid my fine, I suppose 
I have the right to speak. I wish to say that I hope 
the gentleman will not be here seven years from 
now, unless he changes his politics. {Laughter. 

“Mr. Perers.—As my colleague [Mr Hale] is 
young, I move that he be excused on the payment 
of five dollars. 

“Mr. Hate.—Oh, no; I do not plead youth. 

“ Mr. Jupp.—I rise to a point of order. The gen- 
tleman at the bar was interrupted before he had fin- 
ished his statement. 

“Mr. Hate.—Well, I have not any more definite 
excuse to give than that I was, somehow or other, a 
good deal longer in getting here than I expected to 
be when I started. (Laughter. ] 

“Mr. GriswoLp.—I move to amend the motion 
of the gentleman from Maine (Mr. Peters) so as to 
make the fine ten dollars. 

“The amendment was agreed to; and the motion, 
as amended, was agreed to. 

“The SPEAKER po tempore.—Mr. Arnell, you have 
been absent from the session of the House without 
its leave. What excuse have you to offer? 

“Mr. ARNELL.—Mr. Speaker, I have two excuses 
to offer. The first is that 1 was thoroughly disgusted 
with the manner in which the tariff bill was being 
treated by the House. The second excuse I hold in 
my hand—a ten-dollar note. [Laughter.] 

“ Mr. Fircu.—I move that the gentleman be fined 
fifteen dollars for being “ disgusted” with the tariff. 
[Laughter.] 





Tunning in every direction; votes were taken every 





“ Mr. Benton.—I move to amend so as to provide 


that the gentleman from Tennesee [Mr. Arnell] be 
excused on the payment of a fine of ten dollars. 

The amendment was agreed to; and the motion 
as amended was agreed to.” 


And so on for hours. The session lasted from 7. 30 
P. M. till 11.25, and no question of public interest 
was discussed. A member from Tennesee, while 
awaiting arrest, in consequence of a little solicitation, 
expressed himself with reference to the Cullom bill 
for the suppression of polygamy in Utah, in about 
this style: The bill is opposed to the spirit of our in- 
stitutions and laws, and is opposed to the real sense 
and judgment of the House; and yet it may pass, 
for the reason that Mormonism is unpopular, and 
many will hope to gain favor with their constituents 
by voting for the bill. 

Very truly yours, W. A. H. 


INFLUENCE OF FORESTS UPON RAIN. 


Tne London Atheneum contains another example 
of the influence of forests upon the quantity of rain. 
In several districts of Australia there is a perfect 
rage for cutting down timber, and where this devas- 
tation has been carried out, the quantity of water 
that falls in a year has greatly diminished ; from 37 
inches in 1863 it has decreased to 17 inches in 1868. 
In 1869, from January to July, comprising two of 
the wet months, there only fell 11 inches of rain. 

In Victoria the want of water is becoming a seri- 
ous question, and the Government has been com- 
pelled to appoint an inspector of forests intrusted 
with the duty of preserving the trees already exist- 
ing, and to establish nurseries for young sprouts 
wherever admissible. By a judicious planting and 
preservation of forests it is anticipated that a deci- 
ded improvement can be effected in the climate of 
the country. 

The residents of New England, who permit the 
mountains to be stripped of their trees for the pro- 
duction of charcoal, would do well to consider at 
what a cost to the water power of the States, to the 
fertility of the farms, to the climate of the country, 
and to the health of the community, all this momen- 
tary gain is attained. While other governments are 
planting trees at great expense, they are cutting 
them down to obtain a few chaldrons of charcoal. 

—Scientific American, 





“ALL IN THE EYE.” 
— following occurs in one of our scientific 
exchanges : 

“A recent experiment was tried at Pembroke 
Camp, Malta, of firing a large stone-shot from a 
mortar excavated for the purpose in the hard lime- 
stone rock. The shot was sixty-seven inches in 
diameter and was ejected to a distance of upwards 
of four hundred yards, rising so high in the air as fo 
look no larger than a cricket ball.” 

Why not say no larger than a marble, a pin-head, 
a piece of chalk or a block of wood? Any one of 
these comparisons is equally ‘as proper as the one 
used; none of them convey to the mind any idea 
whatever of the apparent size of the sixty-seven 
inch ball at the elevation mentioned. 

A boy’s marble, half an inch in diameter, placed 
eight feet from the eye would completely cover 
the stone ball at an elevation of four hundred yards 
and would appear to be fully as large. A cricket 
ball three inches in diameter placed fifty feet from 
the eye would appear somewhat larger; and if 
placed only twelve inches from the eye would have 
as great an apparent diameter, as a ball, at the dis- 
tance mentioned, 300 feet in diameter, or more than 
53 times 67 inches. 

A piece of chalk of any size whatever can be 
made to appear as large as a mountain, provided it 
be placed at the proper distance from the eye so as 
to form the same visual angle. Two objects will 
have the same apparent diameter when their dis- 
tances from the eye are proportioned to their actual 
diameters. 

To correctly compare the apparent size of distant 
objects with those near and familiar to us, we must 
know the diameter of the object with which we 
compare and also its exact distance from the eye, 
otherwise no comparison can be made in which two 





persons will agree, as the following illustrates: 
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Several years ago Prof. Squires made a balloon 
ascension at Hamilton, eighteen miles from our do- 
main, and in passing from that place to Oneida Lake, 
a distance of nearly thirty miles which he accom- 
plished in about fifteen minutes, the balloon passed 
over the Community grounds and was seen by many 
of our people. Among a group of young enthusi- 
asts an animated discussion arose as to the apparent 
size of the balloon. One said it looked to him 
about the size of a peck-measure ; another compared 
it to a cart-wheel ; a third, much to the amusement 
of the second, declared it was no bigger than a wal- 
nut; while a fourth seriously affirmed that to him it 
looked as large as our old horse-barn. And so the 
discussion continued until long after the balloon had 
passed from sight. 

The cart-wheel, peck-measure, and horse-barn en- 
thusiasts, after much talk and little reflection, con- 
cluded “that owing to the peculiar construction of 
the human eye, distant objects appear larger to one 
persor than to another.” This decision appeared to 
give general satisfaction. In fact.we know that the 
cause of disagreement was “ all in the eye.” 

G. D. A. 
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A DIFFERENCE. 

f dye Oneida Community is occasionally declared 

to be as bad or worse than the Mormons, and 
it is suggested that legislators would do well to look 
closer at home than to Utah, if they are bent on 
reforming social abuses. We are not disturbed by 
these joggings of the public conscience, because we 
have reason to believe that the Community is gen- 
erally liked where it is best known, and we have 
too much confidence in the good sense of the people 
of New York State to think that they would harm a 
useful institution like the O. C. which benefits rather 
than injures its neighborhood, besides being, as is 
admitted by many who have no sympathy with our 
peculiar views, an experiment of great value to stu- 
dents of social science. 

But without stopping to discuss this fancied rivalry 
in iniquity between our system and that of the 
Mormons, and without attempting an estintate of 
the latter, we will call attention for a moment to 
one or two points of dissimilarity, which, perhaps, 
are not generally understood, and which materially 
affect the question of toleration of the O. C. 

Whatever may be the moral and religious condi- 
tion of the Mormons, their attitude towards those 
who differ with them is plain, and is we think a mis- 
taken one, if they have confidence in the cohesive 
powers of their faith, in the presence of other forms 
of social and religious life. 

Their attitude seems to imply a doubt on this 
point, and if a doubt exists, the repellent policy they 
have adopted, is their only resource. It is no less 
true of nations than of individuals that “a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath.” But it requires supreme 
faith to carry out new and strange social customs in 
constant contact with old fashions, and with that 
familiarity of personal intercourse which is necessary 
to establish cordial relations between the new and 
the old. Persecution compacts, but favor disinte- 
grates, 

Therefore, doubting their power to conciliate their 
neighbors in civilization, the Mormons have adopted 
the policy of emigration from the centers of ordinary 
society to the wilderness. In so doing they spit 
upon and condemn the world they are leaving, re- 
garding its people as outcasts from God, and they 
apparently retain this feeling toward the Gentiles 
who have penetrated to their retreat, and these are 
without doubt, the instigators of the present move- 
ment against them. The Mormons apparently con- 
template no cordiality of feeling or co-operation 
with the outside world, and herein we think they 
show weakness. Their attitude of defiance provokes 
the hostility which is threatening them. But even 
taking into account their offensive characteristics 





we confess, in passing, that we do not see justice or 
magnanimity in a crusade against a people who 
have retired from.those to whom they were offensive, 
and built a city in the desert; whose mistakes can 
only injure themselves. The mistake which the 
government will make, if it takes arms against the 
Mormons, will be repented in all generations. 


The Oneida Community, unlike the Mormons, 
claims to be a growth from and in the interests of 
modern civilization; a body capable of existing in 
harmonious relations with other modes of social life. 
It is like one of those tropical plants which, though 
foreign to the soil, are known to have sprung up, as 
climate ameliorated, in regions which were pre- 
viously inhospitable. It shows that the reign of 
influences softer than old-time superstition and big- 
otry is coming. 

It aims to do good, not alone in its own borders, 
but, around it, among those who choose the old 
way. Furthermore, its example is not, as is said by 
some, subversive of order and society, but is admitted 
by persons in high social standing to encourage 
order and morality among the adherents of com- 
mon marriage. Its vicinity instead of becoming 
demoralized, is fully equal to other sections of the 
country in the observance of social morality. Its ex- 
ample does not cause heedless people to rush head- 
long into licentiousness. Its converts are persons of 
advanced views, scattered broadcast over the 
country, and are not drawn from its immediate 
vicinity. Our neighbors would be the last to com- 
plain of our proselyting. The Community has 
been established here twenty years, and in that time 
has not drawn a single convert from within a radius 
of ten miles. 

Again, the Oneida Community makes no issue 
with existing governments, as do the Mormons. In 
all times, reforms have carried their adherents be- 
yond the mere letter of the law, for the law is only 
calculated for the guidance of the average class 
These deviations, however, are always made in a 
spirit of friendliness for the law-makers, if not for 
the letter of their statutes, and when in the lapse of 
time, the good sense of the people discovers that the 
new customs are in harmony with the spirit of 
former laws, new enactments, or the repeal of 
former ones, set the seal of public approval. It was 
upon these ideas that the founders of the Oneida 
Community acted. They believed, and still believe 
that improvement can be made in the existing 
social fabric. They also believe, and with good 
reason, that the scientific tendency of the times has 
made it possible to try social experiments without 
exciting the wrath of bigotry. They are confident 
that the hopes of thousands, who do not believe in 
Communism, would be alarmed by interference with 
the experiment in progress at O. C. In the early 
days of the Community, before it had earned its 
title to toleration, we answered the clamor against 
us by saying to our neighbors, “ We intend no 
proselyting among you, we ask permission to go on 
with our experiment at our own cost; convince us, 
if you can, thata majority of the well-meaning 
inhabitants of our vicinity regard us as a nuisance.” 
We were allowed to remain. The Community holds 
the same attitude now. We are very confident that 
the civilization of this country is ripe enough to 
allow the growth of new forms of society. We have 
more confidence in the land of revivals than to sup- 
pose it capable of returning to medieval bigotry. 

Holding these views, with simple faith in God’s 
providence, we have located ourselves in the center 
of the Empire State, among an intelligent popula- 
tion, within working distance of the commercial and 
intellectual centers of the country. We take no 
attitude of defiance. We would reason, expostulate, 
and ask for proof that we have mistaken the time of 
day, and that weare really regarded asa nuisance 
by those who constitute the thinking and prayerful 
part of the American people. 

But as we have undertaken our present work with 
no hesitating hands, by reason of the firmness of 
our belief that it is time to be up and doing in these 
matters, so we intend to move more steadily forward 
in future, for we already hear responses which as- 





sure us that we have not mistaken the hour, and that 
multitudes are moving afler us in heart, if not in 
deed. 

Therefore, among murmurs of war upon the Mor- 
mons, and their preparations for defense, let those 
who are tempted to inquire why we are tolerated, 
consider our position as peace-makers; as experi- 
menters; as modest claimants for a place to work 
our own ruin or the world’s good. We can endure 
hardness; we could endure the loss of our outward 
organization, but we say to the world; “ We have 
no worldly reputation to hold us; we ask no favors 
of the past, we are only interested in the truth; in 
the name of progress, we ask you to let us experi- 
ment for your good and ours.” T. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 

—The other afternoon our upper flower garden 
presented a charming scene of attractive industry. 
Portia, our florist, had called for a bee, and at the 
appointed hour thirty or more men and women, boys 
and girls, gathered at the spot with rakes, hoes and 
spades; and in a short time the garden was .again, 
after its long winter sleep, a place of order and 
beauty. 

—Our “ Children’s Hour” closed more than a week 
ago; but after the long rain of Thursday which con- 
fined the little ones mostly to the house, they were 
delighted when evening came to be invited as of old, 
to our upper sitting-room, where they found a tabie 
covered with bottles containing various liquids, glass- 
es, @ little spirit-lamp etc., and Mr. Theodore ready 
to show to their wondering eyes, curious experi- 
ments which excited the interest of the smallest ones, 
who listened for more than half an hour as he ex- 
plained to them how the pretty coral they are all so 
familiar with, is built up in the sea. 


—The following item is contributed by a clerk in 
the O. C. store: “ Among the daily patrons of our 
store are the Indians of the neighborhood, who 
come to exchange baskets, ornamental work, or 
money, for beads, ribbons and groceries. Many of 
them seem bright and intelligent, but it is only occa- 
sionally that I can tempt one, as I did Dr. Sundown 
the other day, into sociable conversation in En- 
glish. As a class they are reticent and sparing of 
their words in the company of white folks, confining 
their speech mainly to articulating in monosyllables 
their present wants; yet they are sociable and com- 
municative among themselves, and fluent in conver- 
sation in their native tongue. A pleasant incident 
occurred in the store this morning. A young Indian 
woman came in, accompanied by a handsome little 
boy of six years. He was bright-eyed and sprightly, 
and on the best of terms with his mother; she 
tender and caressing, he affectionate and confiding. 
A sketch of the two, as I saw them, would be a pretty 
picture. I essayed to make some conversation with 
the manly little fellow. He seemed to sympathize 
with my effort, but, I judged, did not readily under- 
stand English. Then it occurred to me to make use 
of the Indian expression for ‘How do you do?’ 
and accordingly I pronounced the word—‘ Segoleh !’ 
The effect was talismanic. He instantly glanced 
his piercing black eye at me and smilingly responded 
—‘SEGOLEH!’ I reciprocated by offering him a 
bit of candy; for this he thanked me in unintel- 
ligible Indian, but on a hint from his mother imme- 
diately changed his pronunciation into— Tonk oo.’ 
On leaving the store his mother whispered in his 
ear, and he bid me good-bye in good English.” 

Another Relic—We have before us an old wood- 
engraving fourteen by eighteen inches in size. It is 
certainly one hundred and fifty years old, and per- 
haps two hundred. It is a colored engraving, and in 
its day was probably thought a fine specimen of 
art. But how funny it looks now—such coarse lines 
—such an absence of shade and perspective, and 
then the figures and faces—what fishy eyes, and club- 
like fingers! The reader must imagine the queer 
pictures of the Kings, Queens, and Knaves of cards 
enlarged and adapted to illustrate a Bible scene; for 
the subject of this old picture is “ Abraham enter- 
taining the Angels.” 
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The angels are seated under an oak. They 
must have been glad to rest after carrying such 
clumsy wings one would think. The shade is eked 
out by a curtain with tassels. This is perhaps just a 
hint of the tent which we always supposed Abraham 
occupied. Butahintonly. The artist scorned such 
antiquated, pastoral ideas. A broad, red brick man- 
sion, every brick of which is fearfully distinct fills 
the back ground. A steep roof and little diamond- 
paned windows are in excellent keeping with the 
bricks. ‘Through breaks in the foliage you get 
glimpees of other substantial brick houses, and 
of distant towers. Abraham kneeling before his 
guests makes his offering of food in various bowls, 
tankards and platters. A few steps from Abraham 
a heavy oaken door stands ajar and there you see the 
comely form of Sarah, listening. Her dress and 
that of the other figures is all there is oriental in the 
picture. The rest we fancy isan English country 
place as it looked two hundred years ago. One 
must look on this picture and then on one of the 
splendid wood-engravings of the Graphic or Appleton? 
Journal, to understand the wonderful strides the art 
has made within a century or two. 

The picture reminds us of one we once saw 
representing “Jacob’s Dream.” There on a great 
plain lay Jacob asleep, with his head resting on his 
pillow of stones. Near him was the ladder reach- 
ing from heaven to earth, and the bright-winged 
angels ascending and descending ; while at the foot 
of the ladder sat a little dog, on its hind feet, gazing 
up at the angels with stupified wonder, and looking 
as though it were just ready to bark. 

This old engraving and the Vonnecticut Journal 
mentioned last week were preserved by Mrs Hotch- 
kiss of Prospect, Conn. Mrs. H. was nearly one 
hundred when she died and the picture we have 
described was a sort of heir-loom in her family, it 
having been presented to her when a child by a 
great aunt. 

WILLOW-PLACE. 


—At the factory, the business pulse of both W. P. 
and O. C., the work is progressing much as usual, 
In the trap-department a small but steady force is 
constantly employed. We have found that a few 
skilled workmen, engaged the entire year, accom- 
plish more and better work than a larger number of 
fresh hands during the busiest season. The business 
in the machine-shop, at present, consists mainly of 
making jack-screws for sale, and finishing off silk- 
machinery for the W. C. factory. Ninety-one girls 
and three men are now employed in the silk-works. 

—The April sunshine and comparative leisure of 
vacation, tempt our friends at O. C. to make us fre- 
quent calls. As “ everybody knows everybody else,” 
we do not feel at all as though we had “ company,” 
but enjoy having them entertain themselves in vari- 
ous ways; on the pond, in the poultry yard with 
our “happy family” there, in the parlor with the me- 
lodian, or, if interested in business, making short 
tours of the different shops, to see the atmospheric 
hammer ; the large drop; the silk-weaving loora etc., 
etc. We had the pleasure of preparing supper for 
twenty-two of these callers, one evening this week. 

April 29.—Our peacock, which it will be remem- 
bered strove to cultivate the gift of early rising in 
this family last spring, and has been boarding out 
since in consequence, was brought home the other 
day in most gorgeous attire. It was hinted that he 
was to fill a place in our cabinet; and having prob- 
ably become acquainted with the fact through some 
of our gossiping poultry, he arose quite early next 
morning and started off on foot, and has not been 
heard from since until this morning he was brought 

home by one of our neighbors. He seems quite dis- 
inclined to associate with common trash, and keeps 
himself in the most high and exalted position the 
barn affords, 

WALLINGFORD. 


—Now is the season for trailing arbutus. We 
know of one sunny bank where it nestles among the 
brown forest leaves ; but it is too shy for our gardens. 

—Mr. Inslee is making a new bath-house, for the 
river bank. The old one, having witnessed many 


jovial swimming parties, is now nearly in the condi- 
tion of the Deacon’s wonderful “one horse shay.” 
—W. A. Hinds, has spent part of his college va- 
cation this month, at the national capital seeing some 
of the great folks of the nation. G. N. Miller, 
his fellow student, has been interviewing the measles 
at the same time. 


—A. Barron has spent three weeks here, in the in- 
terest of landscape‘gardening. About 500 shade 
and forest trees have been planted, including a fine 
group of Austrian, Scotch and American Pines, to 
serve as a crown for the summit of Mount Tom. 


—The usual avalanche of spring jobs is on hand. 
Fences to be built, roofs re-covered, chimneys re- 
paired, drains opened, head-gates overhauled, etc.,in 
addition to plowing, and sowing, tying vines, and 
clearing up the premises generally. The season is 
not badly named, as it usually makes country folks 
spring. 

—Several parties of gypsies have passed along the 
road this spring moving northward. They often 
encamp by the little wood near the end of our lawn. 
When they intend to put up for the night they drive 
their great red-painted wagons up beside the road 
fence, and unharness their tired horses. The men 
start off to get a wisp of hay or to jockey with the 
neighboring farmers, and the women call at the 
houses to tell fortunes or beg a little milk. We no- 
tice they are very quick and alert in their motions. 
Perhaps it is because they have so much leisure. 
At night-fall their red camp-fire and lounging, dusky 
figures make a picture. They furnish a curious illus- 
tration of the Darwinian theory. Here is a narrow 
stretch of unpossessed territory, the road side. As 
population crowds the legitimate acres of a country, 
a driblet of the race is forced off into this unoccu- 
pied domain; habit becomes hereditary; transmis- 
sion creates a variety; and so the gypsy family is 
established and finds its home in the highway. 


Ewening Meeting —C—I have had my attention 
lately turned to the subject of faith. Paul in his epis- 
tle to the Hebrews describes faith as the evidence of 
things not seen. Most people like to see their way 
clear to the end, and know from the beginning the 
probability of a successful conclusion. But that is 
not faith, or if it is, itis not the highest kind of 
faith. True faith is to receive an impulse from God, 
and act upon it even if outwardly the prospect is 
that we shall not succeed, and that it is apparently 
impossible. That is the kind of faith described in 
Hebrews. I have frequently had good experience 
and got nearerto God in stepping out on faith in 
that way, putting myself in the hands of God and 
following his impulses without regard to consequen- 
ces. I desire to be fruitful, but that is an act of faith. 
lcan’t make myself so by any outward process of 
will works; but fruitfulness comes by yielding my- 
self to the inspiration and impulses that move me 
in that direction, and by trusting in God. This is 
the kind of faith we must have to overcome death 
and disease; the faith that will step out and trust 
God against appearances. It is the belief of the 
world that all mankind must yield to death and dis- 
ease. There must be a time when a person ora 
body of persons will step out on faith and contradict 
that in spite of all these appeurances. That was the 
faith that raised Lazarus, and that we must have to 
overcome death and old age. 

G.—I have had good experience to-day on the sub- 
ject of faith, and resistance to disease. I feel a strong 
impulse in my own spirit to pronounce disease, for a 
Christian and member of Christ, a lie and an impo- 
sition. We are not bound to respect it. In fact we 
are bound, as believers in Christ, to deny the claims 
of disease upon us. 

J—1 believe there is a great deal in the New Tes- 
tament and in the experience of the church, to en- 
courage us to resist things that seem inevitable. I 
am interested in what is said of Abraham, who 
against hope believed in hope. There has seemed 
to be a great deal in our experience from time to time 
to suppress hope, but I believe we can go right 
against that, and believe in God’s power manifest in 
us. 








G.—It is good for us occasionally to make a uni- 
ted push against unbelief. If we get heedless and 
are content to hold our own without taking the of- 
fensive; without making an aggressive movement, 
we are liable to get our flanks turned. I know that 
whenever we make an audacious movement in faith 
and in the power of God, the powers of evil have to 
stand back. I believe it is possible and right for us 
to take the thing up ina spirit of personal resent- 
ment. If a person should come in here and insult 
us, lie to us, and wheedle us into a false position, we 
have a right to rise into a position of personal indig- 
nation, and say “Get out.” I think that is appro- 
priate in an attack of disease. I believe God and 
the truth are behind such indignation, and that it 
takes effect. 


CONCERT. 
Ww. never solicit the performances of Opera 
troupes, nor offer money to any company of 
concert-givers to play their roles for our delectation ; 
but when a party of musicians volunteer their pro- 
gramme for an evening, assuring us that the re- 
ception of our hospitality and the knowledge of 
having contributed to our enjoyment will fully 
repay them for their exertions, we have’nt the heart 
to do otherwise than throw open our doors, and do 
our best to entertain and be entertained. Such was 
the case on Thursday. A troupe of musicians from 
Syracuse, who have been giving concerts in this 
region under the management of Miss Florence 
Tylee, favored us with a visit, and being pleasantly 
impressed with what they saw, offered to stop and 
sing to us in the evening. So at the proper hour we 
gathcred in the Hall, and our Orchestra, which has 
recently resumed regular practice in preparation for 
summer visitors, played a Potpourri from the Opera 
of Martha, as an opening piece. Then our guests 
presented the following chaste and well selected 
PROGRAMME. 
1. Song.— Gathering home,”... Lockwood. 
Mr. Frank Roraback. 
Miss Adelaide Rice, Mr. 8. L. Harrell. 
2. Piano Solo.— Concert Polka,”..... Wallace. 
Miss Florence Tylee. 
3. Humorous Song.— Monks of Old,” . 


Mr. Harrell. 
4. Tenor Song.— Non E’Ver,”..... .....Mattei. 
Mr. Roraback. : 
5. Solo.—“ Una Voce Poco Fa,”....... Rossini. 
Miss Rice. 


6. Duet.—“ Larboard Watch,” 
Messrs Roraback & J. 8. Cooper. 


7. Song.— Nothing else to do,” 
Miss Rice. 


8. Quartette—“ Drain under the Vine,” 


9. Song.— “Ivy Green,”...........0006 Russell. 
Mr. Harrell. 

10. Song.—“ Flag of our Union,”...... Wallace. 
Mr. Cooper. 


11. Song.—* Would I were a hardy fisher lad,” 
r. Roraback. 


12. Piano Solo, for Left Hand—“Home Sweet 


SNE Ssvcadeersecgisbeiasetesesesiiaw Webli 
Miss. Tylee 
18. Two Scenes from the New Comic Opera, “ Two 
errr Pert errryT TTT Tree Tr Terie Eichberg. 
§ (a) Quartette. 


( (0) Duet.—*T am Young,” 
Miss Rice, Mr. Roraback. 

Finale. Orchestra.—“Car\sbad Waltzes,” . .Labitzky. 

There was a good sympathetic feeling between 
the performers and audience from the first, and this 
feeling grew steadily, until at last it became enthusi- 
asm, and the applause was frequent and hearty. 
The songs “ Nothing else to do,” “Ivy Green,” and 
the scenes from the “Two Cadis,” pleased im- 
mensely, and called forth enthusiastic encores which 
were gracefully responded to. The Duet “Iam 
Young,” is a sparkling, roguish composition which 
fixes itself at oncein the memory. Mr. Cooper 
is blessed with uncommon lung power, and a 
voice of good quality. Miss Rice has a good 
soprano voice, and her acting is characterized by an 
archness and vivacity that are wonderfully winning. 
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Miss Tylee’s performances on the piano show fine 
culture. Her playing is at once vigorous and grace- 
ful, and she understands the difficult art of ac- 
companying. Both the ladies are quite young, and 
pretty. Mr. Roraback’s voice blends finely with 
others, and as for Mr. Harrell, he will not only pass 
current asa singer, but, if we may judge by some 
flowery remarks he made as an orator also. Alto- 
gether the affair was one of the most enjoyable 
musical interchanges we remember to have had. 
After partaking of refreshments, and singing 
“ Home Sweet Home,” the party drove away, seem- 
ingly in excellent spirits. F. W. 8. 


“SWEET HOME.” 


TXA7 HAT it isin human nature that craves after 

home, I will not attempt here to discover. 
Suffice it to know, that there is something in every 
man, woman and child that delights to dwell upon 
reminiscences of the home of its childhood; upon 
expectations of happiness in the home of after years ; 
or on wild speculations as to their home in the New 
Jerusalem: in the line of this last, perhaps will be 
found the key to this universal yearning after home ; 
an innate longing which God has placed in every 
heart to draw it towards himself. 

The hearing of “ Home Sweet Home” most beauti- 
fully sung, set me thinking in this direction, and 
many were the reminiscences that each strain 
called up, of life lovely only in the long past where- 
in time has obliterated all the sting of youthful 
pleasures; for in comparison with my present happi- 
ness I would not exchange one day of it for all the 
life of the past. Yet who has ever heard that favor- 
ite old song without pleasing emotion? or who has 
ever tired of its strains ? 

“Sweet Home” or “ Dulce Domum,” an older and 
more ciassic version of our old favorite, though con- 
taining the same sentiment, is the special favorite of 
every boy who has ever been a scholar at the old 
College at Winchester, England. “ Dulce Domum” is 
to the Winchester boy, what “ God save the Queen” 
is to Englishmen. It is the national anthem of his 
school-days, and in after life there are no moments 
more pleasant to him than when* meeting his old 
school-fellows “ Dulce Domum” is sung as their most 
affectionate greeting, and rarely such a social gather- 
ing occurs at which the favorite song is omitted. It 
is the bond which binds together the hearts of Win- 
chester graduates to an extent that is not to be 
matched in any similar institution that I have ever 
heurd of. 

The old school at Winchester was founded and 
endowed about A. D. 1387 by William of Wykeham, 
it is a free school to all persons living in the town of 
Winchester ; and under the terms of the endowment, 
any person, the world over, whose name is Wyke- 
ham, no matter if it is only one of his christian 
names, is entitled to all the privileges of the college 
inclusive of board and education. 

Of all the towns I have ever visited, old Win- 
chester has the most home-like appearance, and 
I may well call it “old” for its fine cathedral was 
founded in the second century and the town itself, 
was a town in the days of the ancient Britons, 
afterwards, the head-quarters of the Roman inya- 
ders, and subsequently the seat of government of 
the Saxons, Danes and Normans. The bones of 
William Rufus lie in the cathedral, together with 
those of many other such old notabilities. And as if 
to bring the old and new together, the great Ameri- 
can organ, which was built for the exhibition of 
1851, furnishes music for the establishment. 

High and steep chalk hills frown down upon 
Winchester, and many are the mounds thrown up, 
by which the renowned Cromwell defended him- 
self and attacked the town. 

Strange, that the affection of so many memories 
should cluster around this old town when the only 
associations have been those of school-days ! yet it is 
true that those very boys who counted the days, 
hours and minutes, to the time when vacation should 
release them from the hated precincts of the school, 
now look back to it with fondest affection; careful 
to lose no memory that can be associated with 





their lives in Winchester. It was in this ancient 
town and at this old school that many years ago» 
how many the legend fails to tell, nor let this failure 
argue against the truthfulness of the story, for every 
true Winchester boy will defend it with his life, 
only, boys are not the best keepers of records so the 
date was lost; but in the dim vista of the past, a 
boy was sent to Winchester school. No home had 
he, yet knew hea keener sense of longing for that 
which he lacked than any of his school mates who 
longed and looked for the time of vacation. He 
knew no parent, save the great Father of mankind, 
the knowledge of whom gave to the poor boy’s char- 
acter, traits that charmed his fellows and made him 
the general favorite of the school. It is said that he 
was of a melancholy turn of mind, and though an 
industrious student, ever looked for death to take 
him to the only home he knew of, while others 
expected a more material mode of transporta- 
tion. When all the other boys had left for home 
there remained through dreary weeks, this poor or- 
phan, with no companions but the cold stones of the 
deserted buildings, and those servants of the school, 
colder to those who have no means wherewith to 
purchase their favor, than the stones themselves. 

Far away, on one of the hills, the boy had dug 
him a cave in one of Cromwell’s trenches: there 
overlooking the unsympathetic old town, he spent 
many of the long hours of the vacation, alone with 
his books. 

It was after one of these vacations, that the boys, 
returning, sought their loved companion, but he was 
nowhere to be found. For weeks he had not been 
seen and was supposed to have run away, but the 
boys were not to be so easily persuaded, for they 
loved him with no common affection, and starting for 
the hills they scoured the country round, till at 
length in his cave they found him dead, but in the 
even turf, so that the clean white chalk showed clear- 
ly through each note and letter, this young composer, 
henceforth, to be saint and spirit of Winchester 
school, had cut the song of “ Dulce Domum.” 

E. 


COMMUNITY NURSING. 


HE New York World calls attention to some 
statistics published in the CrrcuLAR showing a 
much lower death-rate in the O. C. than exists in 
such cities as Philadelphia or even in the healthiest 
parts of New England. To the reasons assigned for 
greater exemption from the death-tax such as well 
warmed and ventilated houses, good cooking, fruit 
diet, cleanliness etc., we think we may add another, 
and that is, first rate nursing of the sick. Here is 
one example of the manner in which invalids are 
cared for at O. C. 

Mr. H. aged seventy, received a severe fall last 
September while running on frozen ground. He fell 
on his side, but did not consider himself much hurt, 
and kept about for a week or two. At the end of 
that time the injury, whatever it was, developed into 
a very serious and painful inflammation in one knee. 
He became confined to his bed, and the diseased leg 
was obliged to be splintered and kept in one position. 
His suffering was acute day and night, and nervous 
exhaustion soon made him almost helpless. <A sur- 
geon who was called in thought him unable to un- 
dergo any operation; but to relieve in some measure 
his suffering and keep the leg in as favorable a condi- 
tion as possible, extreme care was required in dress- 
ing it, and constant poulticing and fomentations of 
various kinds were kept in use. 

This has been Mr. H.’s condition for six months. 
In a small family of moderate means such a case 
would have been an insupportable burden. It would 
be difficult to tell which must suffer most—the inva- 
lid if neglected, or his family if it undertook un- 
aided to give him the best attention. The Commu- 
nity was able to handle such a case in this wise: It 
gave Mr. H. a large room with two beds in it; one 
a water-bed for him to lie on, and another for occa- 
sional use, and for his watchers.. A competent wo- 
man was appointed general nurse. Two men, one 
in the forenoon and the other in the afternoon, as- 
sisted in occasional chores. Twice a day four men 
came in to lift him from one bed to the other and 





assist in dressing his leg. This was a work of time 
and great care, as the slightest jar gave extreme pain. 
His special attendants relieved one another when 
desirable and all were frequently allowed to go 
away and volunteers took their places. In addition 
to this, a list was made of elderly men to spend the 
evening with him by turns and another of young 
men to serve as night watchers. The head nurse, as 
her duties were more confining, was changed every 
few weeks, and a fresh one took her place. 

All the persons about Mr. H. felt bound to sur- 
round him with a hopeful cheerful spirit. They 
read to him, reported the evening meeting; and all 
the interesting news; his old colleagues in the farm 
and stock department kept him informed of all 
that was important in their business. Criticism was 
administered in discriminating doses, when the pa- 
tient required it, and with excellent effect. 

Under this course of treatment, Mr. H. has grad- 
ually recovered strength. His appetite is good, and 
the general tone of his system much improved. He 
sits up several hours in the day; and occasionally 
in an invalid chair, which has a contrivance by which 
his leg can be kept in a fixed horizontal position, he 
is wheeled out on the piazza. He reads several 
hours ina day, and is almost uniformly cheerful. 
His wit and gaiety, and more than all his thankful, 
trustful spirit make it a real plea8ure to call at his 
room. 

While Mr. H. has thus required, for six months, 
extraordinary care, the work has been so distributed 
that no one has broken down. The Community 


family is strong enough to bear such burdens with 
the least possible amount of distress. C. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


ANTE-NATAL MURDER. 
—., NW. ¥., April 26, 1870. 

Dear CrecuLtarn:—I have read the article in the 
CrcuLarR of March 28, taken from the pen of 
Dr. Hopkins on the subject of ante-natal murder. 
I know Dr. Hopkins and his antecedents very well, 
and know that he would not publish such facts and 
statistics unless they were true. His assertion in re- 
gard to the alarming increase of the crime of abor- 
tion during the last fifty years is doubtless an incon- 
trovertible fact. 

May we not inquire, Where are we drifting to, 
and what is to be the end of this wholesale practice 
of incipient murder? It seems that two moral 
and social evils are in existence, and both striving 
for the mastery: viz., divorce and abortion, and it is 
evident that the latter is in the advance in numbers, 
in respectability, and in price; for now a bill of 
divorce costs its applicant from fifty to twenty 
dollars, and less; but abortions are obtained from 
those who follow the science as a vocation (and there 
are many of them), for a very nominal sum. 


Both of these great evils are looked upon very 
calmly by society in general, and many a fashionable 
lady does not seem to feel ashamed of being the 
victim of one or more fashionable abortions. 
Many mothers now consider it genteel to spend a 
life-time and raise but one or two children, even if 
their own feeble health and sickly visage tell the 
cause. And so blinded are some on this subject 
that they look upon parents of large families of chil- 
dren as vulgar. 

The ways by which this great crime against 
nature and ourselves 1s so successfully carried on are 
various. Prominent among all is the vending and 
using of embryo medicines. In nearly all of our 
newspapers are seen advertisements for the sale of 
medicines such as Duponce’s pills; James Clark’s 
female pills ; preventative powders and cordials; and 
so obvious is the nature of these medicines that the 
buyer of them is cautioned not to use them if in a 
certain condition. One advertising beldame in 
New York city says her medicines, which may. be 
purchased for one dollar, are not only sure to pro- 
duce the desired effect, but that the sensations are 
decidedly pleasant. 


So accustomed are we to see the notices of such 
medicines, that we rarely stop to read them, though 
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they often appear in the-religious papers of the day. 
I have in my possession a paper, on one page of 
which is an account of an interesting revival of re- 
ligion ; giving the number of converts to the church ; 
and on another page is a description and notice of 
the sale of medicines that will produce a certain 
immoral result, and no danger attending. 


Can this evil be checked, and how? is the ques- 
tion asked by the philanthropist and the Christian. 
It can and should be met in this way: First, arrest 
and try for murder every abortionist, and let him or 
her have no sympathy from court, jury or the pub- 
lic. Second, indict all makers and venders of the 
medicines alluded to. Let not one escape. Treat such 
offenders as the law now treats makers and venders 
of obscene prints and pictures. Let all public journals 
refuse to pollute their columns with a mention of 
such medicines. This would be “ taking the bull by 
the horns;” it would be striking at the root of 


the evil. C. R. 
[These preventative measures are not exactly in 
our line. —Ep. Cir.] 


JEWISH STATISTICS. 
[From the Advance.] 

In a paper read before the Paris Statistical So- 
ciety last year, some very curious facts were brought 
out in reference to the physical characteristics of the 
Jewish race in Europe. It was claimed that, official 
statistics showed that compared with other peoples, 
they have fewer children—notably fewer illegitimate 
children—that a smaller proportion of their chil- 
dren are born dead, that their rate of mortality is 
lower, that they become acclimatized in foreign 
countries easier and resist contagious diseases better. 
The probable causes for these physical advantages 
are summarized by the essayist as follows, and they 
are certainly very suggestive : 

1. The Jews marry earlier than the Christians, and 
thus derive at an early age the advantages which 
statistics show are incidental to the married state. 
Still, from their well-known prudence and cicum- 
spection, it is not to be supposed that they enter up- 
on this until prepared to meet its exigencies. 
Among them, hasty and rash marriages, which are 
alike hurtful to the health of the parents and chil- 
dren, are rare. 

2. The fecundity being less, they can pay much 
more attention to the preservation of their chil- 
dren. 

3. By reason of the small number of illegitimate 
children they have, they escape the exceptional 
mortality which sweeps away such children. 

4. The Jew does not pursue any calling which 
demands very hard labor. He is neither an agri- 
culturist, a laborer, mechanic, sailor nor miner. 
Before all things he is the shop-keeper, merchant, 
banker, artist, savant, man of letters, or public 
functionary. . 

The Mosaic law contains ordinances which, be- 
ing purely hygienic, must exercise a favorable influ- 
ence on the health—e. g. the verification of the con- 
dition of slaughtered animals, the frequency of ablu- 
tion, the practice of circumcision and the periodical] 
separation of the wife from the husband. 


6. The strength of the family feeling among the 
Jews. It is only when it is absolutely impossible, 
and without distinction of rank, that a Jewish 
woman does not suckle her child. The children, 
too, are the objects of incessant and the most vigi- 
lant care, which indeed is returned by the respect 
and solicitude which these manifest for their parents, 
especially when aged or infirm. This is probably 
one cause of the rarity of suicide among the Jews. 

7. The sobriety of the Jews is incontestible. 

8. Throughout the entire Jewish community, a 
warm feeling of charity for the indigent and misera- 
ble prevails. 


9. The religious Jew is remarkable for his | id bills. 
vw os his deep-seated faith in Provi- 
ence and the high destinies of his race. The con- 7 
stancy, the pereantle of the Jewish temperament, | 0PP0sed to the renewal of the Income tax. 


is well reflected in his religious faith, which has re- 


mained immovable for so many ages. 


The morality of the Jews, as deduced from District Attorney for the District_of Columbia. 


criminal Statistics, seems to be real, and is only an 
indication of those regular habits of life which exer- 


Cise 80 great an influence on the duration of life. 


SCIENTIFIC 


On the 7th of March, M. the Marquis Tommasi ex- Congress. 
hibited the ingenious model of his tide-motor before 
the Emperor, at the Tuileries, who appeared to be | Mons are buying all the arms and ammunition they 
satisfied with the merits of the invention. The Mar- | Can obtain. 
quis proposes to construct a large work in the neigh- 


borhood of Granville, the motive power of which 
will be supplied by the ocean. This force in nature 
will likewise be applied to the transportation of sea- 
alluvion on a great scale, to be.used as a fertilizing 
agent. —Appletons’ Journal. 


PRESERVING MiLK.—A simple method of keeping 
milk fresh for a long time, is now extensively prac- 
ticed in the vicinity of Paris. This consists merely 
in adding to each quart of fresh milk, before the 
cream has risen upon it, about six grains of bicar- 
bonate of sodium or potassium, and then placing the 
milk in bottles, which are to be tightly corked, for 
four hours in a water bath heated to a temperature of 
about 190 degrees, taking care not to go beyond this 
limit. When the bottles are removed from the bath, 
they are to be made perfectly tight by coating the 
cork with wax, and the milk can then be kept for a 
long time unchanged. —The College Courant. 


A Mecuanic living on the shores of Lake Zurich, 
M. Theodor Zuppinger, has just invented a mechan- 
ism as marvelous as the daguerreotype was at first 
considéred to be, the applications of which have since 
become so popular and universal. The machine of 
M. Zuppinger is no larger than the human hand, 
and performs the work of an accomplished stenog- 
rapher. Placed in contact with the vocal organ, it 
reproduces the slightest sounds enunciated by the 
tongue, throat, or lips. While one isin the act of 
speaking, a ribbon of paper is detached from the ma- 
chine, similar to that thrown off by the telgraphic 
apparatus, on which the words pronounced are traced 
in black and white. The mechanism is in all respects 
most ingeniously constructed, and worthy of being 
compared with the inventions of Niepce, Daguerre, 
and Morse. —Appletons’ Journal. 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN NATURAL Cotors.—A French 
artist has recently announced a new method of repre- 
senting photographs in natural colors. His process 
rests upon the assumption that all colors are com- 
posed of three primary tints, mixed together in dif- 
ferent proportions, and may be separated into them. 
Three different negatives are taken, of the same ob- 
ject, by receiving the image through as many lenses, 
of the primary colors referredto. From these three 
negatives, which are generally quite similar to each 
other, and each of which represents only one color 
of the object, three colored photographs are to be 
prepared, each being of a color corresponding to 
that of the lens used in the preparation of its nega- 
tive. Thus, from the negative of the red lens a red 
photograph is prepared in a manner similar to that 
in which a black picture is made with the carbon 
process. The three images obtained in the primary 
colors are then combined into one, and reproduce, 
after their mixture, all the colors which the original 
object possessed. The pictures are claimed to have 
the great advantage of not altering, the colors being 
as durable as the black of the carbon print. Many 
of the technical details of this process are yet unex- 
plained, and the announcement is probably a hint of 
what is hoped for, rather than as the statement of an 
actual and successful method. 

—Oollege Courant. 


ITEMS. 


A GENERAL Indian war is believed imminent. 
GovERNOR Hoffman has refused to sign all State 


Tne N. Y. Tribune says that President Grant is 
JupeE Fisher has accepted the appointment of 


GENERAL JORDAN, late Commander in Chief of the 
Cuban forces, is on his way to New York city. 


Apvices from Bogota, state that the Darien ship 
canal treaty, has been rejected by the Colombian 





The most profitable stock is sheep, which realizes 
$20,000 annually. 


Tue European Powers have reccived a protest 
from the Sublime Porte, against the raising of a loan 
by the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Tue Telegraph Construction Company has leased 
the steamship Great Eastern for five years, to be used 
in laying submarine cables. 


JupGE Humphreys of Alabama, has been nomi- 
nated by the President to be Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. 


A BILL for authorizing the building of a rail-road 
under Broadway, New York city, called the Arcade 
Rail-Road Bill, has passed the Assembly. 


DisRAELl1 is preparing a new book entitled “ Lo- 

thair,” which is to treat of questions social and po- 
litical. He has refused to sell it for $ 60,000. 

Tue Orleanists think that the Duke of Montpen- 

sier’s chances for the throne of Spain, have been im- 

proved by his duel with Prince Henri de Bourbon. 


* Epmonta Lewis, the colored American Sculptor 
at Rome, has received orders from an English Mar- 
quis, a well known patron of art, for work from her 
chisel. 


AGAIN the question of legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been agitated in the British 
Parliament, and this time the bill has passed a com- 
mittee, by seventy majority, and been reported to the 
House. 


Tue Spanish government ordered the American 
steamer Lloyd Aspinwall to be given up; the author- 
ities at Havanna at first refused to obey the order, 
but subsequently released the ship. Valmazeda 
also refuses to obey the orders of General De 
Rodas. Spanish affairs in the West Indies do 
not appear to be well regulated. The insurgents in 
Cuba are gaining advantages. 


Com. VANDERBILT has given out a contract for 
building a new depot on Fourth Avenue in New York 
city. It is intended to be a union depot for the Har- 
lem and Hudson River roads, and will be the largest 
and most costly building of the kind in the country. 
The principal materials will be iron and glass. It 
will cost nearly a million of dollars and is to be com- 
pleted by the end of this year. 


Tue Greek government sent troops to attack a 
party of brigands and to release some British sub- 
jects who had been captured and held by the brig- 
ands for the purpose of obtaining large ransoms. 
Finding themselves hard pressed, the brigands mur- 
dered their prisoners and escaped. Among the cap- 
tives, who were four in number, were the son of an 
English Duke and the Secretary of the Italian lega- 
tion. 


At Richmond, Va., when a large crowd of 
people were assembled on the 27th of April in the 
upper portion of the Capitol building where the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals is held, the floor gave way, 
precipitating its occupants thirty feet, to the floor be- 
low, which was occupied by the House of Delegates. 
One hundred persens are known to be injured, and 
fifty killed, among whom are many prominent Vir- 
ginians. The New York World, speaking of this 
great disaster in Richmond, says: 

“There is nothing in her records like this awful 
calamity, unless it be the destruction of the Rich- 
mond Theatre by fire on the night of the 26th of 
December, 1811. Seventy people then perished in 
the flames, among them the Governor of the State, 
and on the spot where so terrible an accident oc- 
curred, there is now, and has been for many years, 
achurch. In the holiday time—that Christmas sea- 
son, 80 punctiliously observed asa period of merry- 
making in Virginia—in the night, and when there 
was no thought of business, but only of joy, the fire 
of 1811 came and in some of its aspects, perhaps 
that was the greatest of Richmond's domestic dis- 
asters. But that was long ago, and is only brought 
to mind by this latest and terrible affliction which 
has befallen the city.” 





Erratum: In our last issue, on the last page, un- 


Reports from Salt Lake City, state that the Mor-| der the head of “Items,” for “The American gov- 
ernment has paid the $300,000 agreed on for the pur- 
chase of the Hudson Bay Territory,” read “ The Cana- 
Tue largest farm in England consists of 3,000 acres. | dian government has paid the £300,000 etc.” 
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A PROSE PASTORAL. 

Willow Place, her barn-yards and barns! 

A middle-aged hen scratching in a straw heap; 
her only care one little brown chick, not 
much larger than a butternut. Cluck! Cluck! 
calls the mother bird encouragingly. Peep! 
Peep! perpetually wails the chick, as standing 
on one side, a little out of harm’s way, he hur- 
riedly and unhesitatingly swallows whatever 
crumbs offer as the hen scratches away the 
straw ; 

A flock of barn-door fowl eating meal dough from 
a dough-dish ; 

Two guinea hens holding themselves a little apart 
from the other birds, and springing a sort of 
rattle in their throats every few minutes; 

Four long-legged pea-fowls racing about, having 
no other end or object in life but to eat, drink, 
and be merry until the observant taxidermist 
is ready for them; 

An old brown goose agitating herself beyond all 
reason in order to produce the most discordant 
noise in nature ; 

A procession of great white Aylesbury ducks 
starting for an early sail on the pond, and 
looking like so many aldermen in white 
vests ; 

A timid, pink-eyed rabbit stealing from under the 
barn to get something to eat, after the hens 
and roosters have left ; 

Two half grown red foxes whisking their bushy 
tails about the pen, and darting into their 
kennel when they discover a stranger ; 

Two little foxes dug from their hole only a few 
days ago, now learning to drink milk. 

F. W. 8 


A BILL PROTESTED. 

PERSON calling himself Mr. Hill writes to us 

from Old Point Comfort, Virginia, saying that 
he and his wife are trying to “start a society of our 
belief” at that place, and gives the names of eight 
persons who are ulready pledged to that purpose, 
one of them being a fishmonger, another an under- 
taker, another a dealer in musical instruments, and 
another an upholsterer. He says that he hus seen 
one number of our paper, and liked it so well that 
“he has read every word of it at least twice ;” where- 
upon he considers himself qualified to start a society. 
He and his flock propose to “ draft resolutions at an 
early day, by which they are to be governed.” He re- 
quests us to publish the names on his list, and for- 
ward more numbers of the CrrcuLarR for distribu- 
tion, “ for which trouble he hopes to send us a small 
roll of greenbacks in his next.” 

To which we bere reply for the benefit, not only 
of Mr.Hill, but of all who undertake to start societies 
in his way: 

We know nothing about this man, and shall not 
print the names he sends us. We suspect the letter 
is a hoax, designed perhaps to annoy the persons 
named. If it is written in good faith, the writer is, 
in our opinion, utterly unqualified to do what he has 
undertaken. We advise him, before taking another 
step, to invest his small roll of greenbacks in the 
purchase of the “ History of American Socialisms.” 
We wrote that book on purpose to enlighten such 
Socialists. If he does not take our advice, perhaps 
some of his constituents will. At all events we 
hereby explicitly decline all responsibility for their 
doings. If any damages ensue, the bill should be 
sent to Frank Leslie and not to us; as he tickled his 

loose subscribers with charming superficial views 
of the Community, without giving them the least 


idea of our religious character and our practical 
conservatism. J. H. N. 


THERE is a lady in Washington who wears her 
own fair hair without a chignon, which fact deserves 
mention in honor of the one sensible woman of the 
age who does not disfigure herself with the current 
vile wad. Noone is deceived by these monstrous 
tumors into believing any other thing than by their 


assumption is indicated, a woful lack of that long 
hair which is the glory of woman, in the person 
wearing them. They defile collars, they exhale 
graveyard savors, and do away with one of the 
pleasantest parts of a womsn’s head, next to her face 
—the round, shapely noddle, to wit, of beauty una- 
dorned. Even the close-shorn “ poll” of a bruiser is 
preferable in a judicious eye to the back brain of a 
pretty woman fouled up with a mass of horse-hair, 
sea-moss, and dead folks’ tresses. Away with it 
then, good ladies. The summer is nigh, and its 
heats may reveal those taints of the chignon which 
the cold of the winter has kept under check. 
—Tribune. 


Tue London Queen of the 5th of March contains 
the following query: “Can any lady recommend any 
Sunday toys for very young children, fourteen months 
old? I find the Noah’s Ark is not safe, as they break 
off the limbs from the figures, and put them in their 
mouths.” It is, indeed, a little difficult to know what 
theological toys can be recommended to persons of 
such tender years that they put all they possess into 
their mouths; perhaps thirty-nine articles of the na- 
ture of nine-pins might suit. Appletons’ Journal. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. B.—Texas. “Please state in your paper 
whether you will publish letters or compositions if 
sent you.” 


You will see by the papers sent you that we some- 
times publish the letters of our CrkcULAR corres- 
pondents. We are glad to receive from any of 
our subscribers, free contributions on any sub- 
ject sufficiently interesting to find a place in our 
columns, but do not promise to print all that comes, 


C. F. P.—Pa. “Tam in need of a woman as 
housekeeper, nurse and companion to my wife. 
Among the many applicants for a home at O. C. 
perhaps one can be found suitable for us. Could 
you inform me of such a person ?” 

We are unable to give you the information you 
desire. 

M. E. M.,—North Carolina. “ I have from reason- 
ing and analogy, discovered a remedy for consump- 
tion, which is at least a specific in its incipient stages 
and a palliative in its last stages. Will you allow a 
standing notice of it in your paper ?” 


We have not yet opened our columns as an adver- 
tising medium, except for our own goods and pub- 
lications. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CIRCULAR FOR 1870. 
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ley, N. Y., $1.00 ; J. G. M., Lisbon, Mich., $1.00; R.P., 
Minnesota City, Min., $2.00; J.B. M., Oil City, Pa., 
$1.00; J. P., Germania, Wis., $1.00; E. J., Hallock’s 
Mills, N. Y., $2.00; A. J. L., Brooklyn, L. I., $1.00; 
J. H. 8., West Union, lowa, $1.00; T.C.8., West- 
field, Pa., $1.70; G. W. F., Portsmouth, Va., $1.00; 
D. C., Maywood, Minn., $1.00; W.B., Goshen, Mass., 
$1.00; H. S., Gananogue, C. W., $1.00; D.J.L., 
Honesdale, Pa., $1.00; R. H. 8., Unadilla, N. Y., 
$1.00; R. J. W., Tacony, N. Y., $1.50; W. D., Wy- 
andotte, Kans., 50 cts; 8. B. J., Brandon, Vt., $1.00; 
N. A. M., Lafayette, N. Y., $1.00; G. M., Poquo- 
nock, Conn., 90 cts; Mrs. 8., Oneida Castle, N. Y., 
50 cts; M. V., Grasshopver Falls, Kans., 25 cts; J. 
V., Grasshopper Falls, Kans., 25; F. B. P., Water 
Valley, N. Y., 60 cts; G. W. B., Wallingford, Conn., 
$1.00; W. M.D., New York, $1.00; T. K., Oneida, 
Castle, N. Y., $1.00; J. F., Kalamazoo, Mich., $5.00; 
R. D., Bond’s Village, Mass., $1.00; C. T., North 
Haven, Conn., $2.00; N. B. H., St Paul, Minn., 
$1.00; S. P. K., San Francisco, Cal., $1.00; 8. E. A. 
D., Cameron, N. Y., 50 cts; F. B., Richmond, Mich., 
50cts ; E. E. C., Kansas City, Mo., 50 cts; W.G., Bates, 
Til, 25 cts; F. A. H., Huntsville, Utah, 50 cts; 8. D. 
R., Phippsburg, Me., $1.00; E.C.C., West Brook 
field, Mass., $1.00; H. F., St Croix Falls, Wis.,-$1.00; 
F. A. W., Russellville, Ky., $1.00; R. H., North Mad- 
ison, Ohio, 50 cts; C. K., Syracuse, N. Y., $1.00; O. 
C. W., Millersburg, Pa., $1.00; E. M. A., Naples, N. 
Y., $1.00; E. A. B., Westfield, Mass., $1.00; M. L., 
Bergen, N. J., $1.00; J. M., Gilman, Ill, 25 cts; E. 
F. B., New York, $5.00; J. A. 8., Philadelphia, Pa., 
50 cts; G. W.C., Clockville, N. Y., $1.00; E. H., 
New York, 50 cts, 





* 





aunouncenents ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oncida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres, Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
Circvar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism. ‘ 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0.C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad, Number of 
members, 40. Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture, 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 


The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commv- 
nism or CompLex Marriage, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is dificult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore. 2. The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in earnest in religion. They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising and 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oncida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching Mouse 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 
All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon skeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand, Address, Oneida Community. 


SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oncida 
Community. 

MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Wauiincrorp Community), WaLLINGFoRD, Conn. 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WaALt Cc 





TY, Wallingford Conn. 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Satvation From Six, THs Exp or Curistian Fair; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History or American Soctaisus. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
678 pp. 8vo J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the Crrcutar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. ; 

Tax Taarrea’s Guipg; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Far-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 280pp.8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. 

Matz Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cents 
per dozen, 

Bace Votumes or rae“ Circutar,” unbound. Price, $1.56 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 

The above works are for sale at the Cmct.aaz office, 

Maussrs. Tavsyer & Compasy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or Amenican Soctatisus, and the 
Trarpsr'’s Guipg forsale. They will receive subscriptions ft 
our other publications, 





